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Ca” 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


Lights 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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NAVIGATOR 


This lazy prince of tennis balls and lutes, 

Marvellous red-head who could eat and have his cake, 
Collector of hot jazz, Japanese prints, rare books 

The charming winner who took all for the game’s sake, 
Is now disciplined, changed and wrung into a man. 
For war’s sake, in six months this can be done. 


Now he is groomed and cared for like a fighting cock, 
His blood enriched, his athlete’s nerve refined 

In crucibles of tension to be electric under shock, 

His intellect composed for action and designed 

To map a bomber’s passage to Berlin by stars, 
Precision instrument that neither doubts nor fears. 


This can be done in six months. Take a marvellous boy 
And knead him into manhood for destruction’s joy— 
This can be done in six months, but we never tried 
Until we needed the lute player’s sweet life blood, 

Oh, the composed mind and the electric nerve 

Were never trained like this to build, to love, to serve. 


release 
This shall be done. This shall be better done in peace. 
May Sarton. 


— may 
(Copyrighted 1944, Reprinted permission The New Yorker) 
* * * 


EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE’S PEACE 


“Those who remember the sacrifices of 1917-18 and 
the hopes of 1919-20 cannot help but ask what was wrong 
with our policy and actions. How did the rich and costly 
fruits of victory escape our grasp? World history would 
certainly have been different if the United States had 
joined the League of Nations. But would that action 
alone have prevented the present conflict? Will similar 
action alone prevent another war? Has there not been 
somewhere a fatal flaw in the whole philosophy and 
procedure for maintaining peace?” 


The Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association opens the question of edu- 


cation in relation to peace with these ues- 


to challenging q 
tions. It recalls the early efforts of its leaders in 1918 
to make true education for world citizenship an integral 
part of the League. A Commission on Intellectual Co- 
operation was set up, but, unlike the International Labor 


Office, it had no real standing as a representative body 
effective in action. Nationalism, not internationalism, 
continued to be the ruling spirit in education.. Countries 
were as loath to give up the sovereignty over their chil- 
dren’s education as over their armies, and fear blocked 
many a path which an Education Office with interna- 
tional organization could have opened. 


With new hopes of peace, educators and public alike 
are looking again for the correction of the “fatal flaw” 
of the last peace, Life Magazine, in closing its editorial 
on “Paris” says, “The problems of D rtorn, Oaks 
cannot be solved by a balancing of forces alone. If arts 
and laws will not create a world in which France will 
be safe, arms cannot.” What is true of France is true 
of all nations. Here is the true philosophy as we of the 
W.LL. know it. It is heartening to find it in Life 


by will — rce triumphant and 


Educators are resolved to walk in the light of this 
hope today. Determination to make an International 
Education Office a functioning part of any peace organ- 
ization has been active in all the leading educational 
groups. From them the American Association for an 

ternational Office of Education has grown. The presi- 
dent, Harlow Shapely of Harvard, and the vice-president, 
James Marshall of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, are the leaders of a group of officers representing 
the united strength of Education in this country. In 
Europe and Asia there are related movements. There 
have been important gatherings and discussions and a 
commission sent to work on restoration of educational 
facilities destroyed in the war. 

That this impulse may grow this time and not be- 
come a mere form as it did in the years after the 
Armistice, full understanding and public support will be 
needed. Everyone must study, speak, work to this end. 
Here is our first task for this year in the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 


} 
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THIS WAR AND THE TEACHER 


our programs and policies for schools rest on the kind 
of touching them to the children. At the heart 
of our task is the preservation of out teaching force. The Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation has prepared a good statement on that problem which 
should be part- 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


It discusses the Value of Teaching in War Time and What - 


Teachers Should Do? What School Officials Should Do? and 
What People Should Do? We the people must take their advice 
to heart this day. Manifest your belief in the value of good 
teaching in war-time. Make the teachers understand that you 


appreciate their devotion. Give them your personal assistance — 


wherever opportunity arises. Support schools wisely. 


Teacher training for the special needs of war and post-war 
students is receiving great attention in the leading teacher’s 
colleges. It is interesting to write to such colleges as Teacher’s 
College Columbia, New York University, and the University of 
Chicago for their latest offerings. Special work in rehabilitation, 
por gan tn workshops, and guidance is good material for study 
and program planning and widens the appreciation of what 
mene demands today. 
* * * 


_ PEACE EDUCATION IN ACTION 
(As reported by our WIL Members) 


Last year the Berkeley, California, Chapter reported two 
March meetings on education. They were held in a school and 
‘guests were invited. The first was addressed by Dr. Edward 
.. Tolman, on “Educating for the World State.” Two weeks 
later Mrs. Elizabeth McGiffert and a group of school mothers 
discussed “Which Way Education?” trends in our schoois. 


‘The Westport Parent-Teacher Association, several of whose 
Board were WIL members, held a series of International suppers 
with food and entertainment typical of various racial groups in 
‘the community. In June an International Folk Fair with arts, 
‘crafts and a festival brought together the whole community on 
the ‘school grounds and made intercultural education a vivid and 
delightful reality. 


Alddpting~ a suggestion made by the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians, the Social Museum of Vassar College has 
created an exhibit to illustrate the American principle of freedom 
for all races, nationalities and religions. Fifty students have 
‘collected. data and statistics and translated them with charts, 
photographs, posters and maps which show the varied people 
of this country, the problems.they face and the contributions 
they have ma ie to American life. 


The Youthbuilders Club of a Queens, N. Y., Junior High 
School, created and filmed a movie showing the evils of false 
Propaganda. With Dr. Clyde Miller of the Institute of Propa- 
ganda Analysis: playing a part with a young cast of characters 
to illustrate “Betrayal by Rumor”, they showed the evil effects 
of. war hysteria. 


New York City announces that a revised course of study in 
American history closely integrating the study of history with 
economics and emphasizing the role of the United States in the 
post-war world, has been approved by the Board of Superin- 
‘tendents. Economic and social development are considered in 
various units—such as “Composition of Our Democracy, a Nation 
of Immigrants”; “America’s Foreign Policy”. Teachers are 
urged to discuss with their classes such topics as: “Spirit to 
guide peacemakers”; “Reconstruction of shattered nations”; “So- 
cial and Humanitarian cooperation”; “Hope for the future—a 
world built on a concept of united nations.” 


Columbia’s Intercultural Workshop has attracted this summer 
teachers from cities with varied racial and national groups. They 
thave used a demonstration class of Junior High School children 
“of 1.Q. ranging from 80 to 130, and given them experiences in 
Tearning, playing, and self-government which were designed to 
break down barriers. An interesting indication was the student 
government election which chose Plato Chan, a Chinese boy, 
as president and Natalie Johnson, a Negro girl, as vice-president. 


_, In Detroit, after the race riots, the schools made great 
efforts to build good feeling and understanding. Student ex- 
hibits, discussions, musical and dramatic programs in each school 
were developed. Members of the Detroit WIL helped in several 
instances to work out and support the program. The city library 
had an exhibit of Negro literature and art. 


of every leader's ‘kit. It can be obtained from 
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NORWAY’S TEACHERS STAND FIRM 


No story of courage and accomplishment in these war years 
exceeds the story of the stand of the Norwegian teachers which . 
is recounted by the Royal Government in its pamphlet 
published, at 2720 .34th-.Street N.W.,: Washington, J. 
Studebaker; U. S. Commissioner _of "Education, says in his fore- 
word to ‘it, “Their stubborn defense of freedom to learn against 


- those who would despoil the minds of youth will inspire in the 


teachers of the United States ...a firm resolve and self-dedi- 
cation to the achievement of victory over the pagan tyrants who 


| seek to throttle civilization itself.” 


The victory was complete and schhoved without force, The 


‘decrees of the’ Nazis were actually rescinded .in the face of heroic 


passive resistance against which neither threats, nor force, nor 
fraud could prevail. But -the victory goés ‘beyond a triumph 
over “pagan tyrants.” It affirms the positive constructive power, 
of education in. molding a people and giving its institutions 
enduring. vitality. his was no mere defensive move against 
oppression. It was the culmination of a long development of 
spiritual education. In their pledge to the children of Norway, 


‘the teachers said, “The teacher’s duty is hot only to give children 


knowledge. He must also teach the children to have faith in 
and to desire what is true and right; Therefore, he cannot, with- 
out betraying his calling, teach anything against his conscience. 


“I will not call on you to do anything which I 
regard as wrong. Nor will I teach anything which I re- 
gard as not conforming to the truth. I. will, as I have 
done heretofore, let my conscience be my guide, and I 
am confident that I shall be in step with the great 
majority of the people who intrusted to me the duties 
of an educator.” 


It is this courageous concept of education, put into action, 
demonstrated in history, that is worth more than all our plati- 
tudes about the power of education. Here a united body of 
teachers -has- shown, what force they: possess when they are 
inspired by a great ideal and are resolute in its service. — 


-...In this spirit the Outline’ for Teachers “A Primer for Heroes” 
has been drawn up. It, should make a basis for discussion and 
practice in teacher’s groups: and in WIL study groups on educa- 
tion for peace. It was followed by. “A Place To Take Hold” 
showing active work for young people based on these positive 
concepts of peace education. Both are avaliable at the National 


Literature Office. 
* 


THE. PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
--GOES TO. PEACE . 


The Parent-Teacher Association offers to the layman his 
best chance to work directly. with the schools. Among its many 
activities are a variety wide enough to include almost everyone’s 
abilities. One need not be a parent. For the P.T.A. reaches out 
“to develop between educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual education.” 

Among the P.T.A.’s national standing committees which 
have their counterpart in every state and in many local groups, 
are three which ‘challenge our peace work especially: Interna- 
tional Relations, Citizenship and Post-War Planning. One or 
more of these subjects should be on the program of the P.T.A. 
in your community. Properly interpreted they should bring con- 
structive work toward peace to many who think not in terms of 
pacifism but are deeply concerned pe! the education and the future 

their children. 

Go to your P.T.A. ont offer to help with programs. Write 


to your State and National P.T.A. for news of what they propose 


to do. Connecticut at its annual meeting last year had a panel 
on World Organization on which a business man, a member of 
the State Board of Education, a National P.T.A. officer, the head 
of the history department of a teacher's college and a plain 
parent spoke. In the course of 
spoke out strongly against compulsory military training and was 
the winner of all the applause against the opportunism of the 
speakers who felt they had to bow to the “inevitable trend”. Now 
leaders in’ education and such columnists as George age ge | 
are pointing. out the fallacy of the compulsory training of all 
18-year-olds in war time. 

In presenting citizenship, give it the needed base of world 
citizenship without which national loyalty is not enough to save 
a nation. For suggestions as to social and educational programs 
you can write to Mrs. John A. Baker, Westport, Conn., who is 
heading the ‘State committees on these three branches for Con- 
necticut and will ‘be glad to hear about the work and needs of 
members in any of their communities. 


the discussion the “plain parent” - 
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use 
techniques of reading, 


FOUR LIGHTS 


A HIGH SCHOOL UNIT ON POST-WAR 
PLANNING 


an interesting 

Wendell Phillips High School on post-war — 
dents read articles in the “Weekly News i 
pamphlets, magazine articles, and “Vital Speeches.” The eight 
points of the Atlantic Charter were intensively studied. A, vocab- 
ulary study was made. As the course progressed, students came 
to desire more knowledge of our allies, the Axis powers, possi- 
bilities of post-war jobs and housing, the future of education, 
the future of the Negro, the effect of the airplane on the post- 
war world, world geography. 

“Other outcomes or results of the study for students were 
as follows: 

1. A conviction that some good must result when so many 

minds attempted to do constructive planning. 

2. The responsibility of each person to live his daily life co- 
operatively with others in order to build a better world. 

3. One’s duty to keep informed and do intelligent thinking. 

aL oo an understanding of the new geography of this 
wor 

5. Need for an understanding of world neighbors. 

6. An awareness that the industrial age and the airplane have 
ushered in new and complex problems for humanki 

7. The knowledge that one can write to his government for 
information on specific questions and can express construc- 
tive opinions to his congressman by letter. 

8 Consciousness of the complexity of the problems that beset 
the nation and the world.” 

The aims of the course were in general “to catch the current 
interest in post-war planning and to lead each student to see that 
it is his own responsibility to become better informed” and “to 

this social science study as a medium for teaching needed 
study, conversation, letter-writing, reporting, and organizing a 
bibliography of material read, and organization of one’s own 
thinking supported by facts.” 

Specifically the aims included “realization that post-war plan- 
ning begins now with the individual by his making every effort 
to remain in school, and to do his very best in all his daily life; 
intensified study of the eight points of the Atlantic Charter and 
“Weekly News Review” articles from December 4, 1942, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, also February and March, 1944; reading of maps, 
graphs, and routes; acquaintances with current articles on post- 
war plans.” 

The student activities listed fell into four groups. Under 
“Reading” come: intensive study of assigned class material; rapid 
reading for certain information; newspapers, especially editorials; 
purchasing and reading of better current event magazines instead 
of “pulps”; reading of graphs, maps, and magazine advertise- 
ments. Next, “Listening”: to reports in class; to conversation 
at home and elsewhere on the subject; to radio programs such 
as Town Meeting of the Air, University of Chicago Round Table. 
“Speaking” involves: taking part in class discussions, as 
as in conversation at home, expressing one’s own opinions, and 
a panel discussion on world and domestic -war problems. 
“Written Work” includes: continuous vocab study, list of 
reading, letters for materials, clippings (stating source and date), 
note-taking, outli and written reports. 

Miss Espenshade adds a long and carefully worked out 
bibliography, with comments on many of the items. It includes 
pamphlets from governmental and private sources, magazine 
articles, books, and a list of principal governmental and non- 
governmental agencies working on post-war plans. This may 
ee from the National Literature Department of the 


CONCRETE PROJECTS IN INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


For those who are eager to do, not just to study about and 
talk about participation in international education, there come 
challenging messages from active organizations looking for help 
along these lines. The Women’s Council for Post War Europe 
has started a project for the restoration of books for children 
up té thirteen years in liberated countries. From their head- 
quarters at 366 Madison Avenue, a most interesting description 
of this project and the people guiding it can be obtained. The 
collection of circulating libraries is planned and the preparation 
of books in various languages on the history and philosophy 
behind the war, books for young children which, translated into 
various languages will form a basis for their re-education and 

Ninon Tallon, Chairman of the Special Committee for the 
toration of Books, dedicates the project to “Tolerance, Spir- 
itual Strength and Appreciation of the Eternal Values of 
Humanity as expressed in the cultures of the different peoples 
of the world.” 
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weapons i 
the Canada-United States international boundary there 
international peace monuments and fifteen geo tablets. 
earliest is the International Peace Arch, built 1921; later 
the International Peace Bridge, 1927; International Peace 
k, 1932; International Peace Garden, 


bears a bronze plate inscribed: “We two nations pledge ourselves 
that so 1 as men shall live we will not take up arms against 
each other.” This covenant is implied in each of the nineteen 
international peace symbols on our northern boundary. 

Since this ‘desire for peace is the universal wish of all 
people of good will in every nation, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom should initiate a movement 
urging the Treaty Commission and the World Government to 
erect a NO MORE WAR MONUMENT signed by each nation 


little planet. It should stand in the capital of the World 
Government. Reproduction copies should be placed in the 
stantly before them important covenant peace. 


FOR YOUR EDUCATION FOLDER 


1201 16th St., Washington. 


On Intercultural Education: 

Intercultural Education, Stewart Cole. 221 W. 57th St., 
N.Y.C. (Introducing the work and publications of the 
Intercult. Educ. Asso.) 

a Q , $2 a year, 222 4th Ave., 
on Council for Political 


ogether Americans, F 
What to Read About Indian, China, R 
lists, outlines of projects, and reports of Oriental con- 
tacts here and in the East, from 
40 E, 49th St., N.Y.C, 


Chicago. 


Loan Packets, Films, Plays: 


Library, Washington 


of plays. 
Peace Symbols, Film Strip, $2. WIL, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. 


The educational material for this issue was collected and 
prepared by Mrs. John A. Baker, former chairman of the na- 
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Since human intercourse is through symbols, peace symbols 
One of our members, Mary Elizabeth Espenshade, has pub- afford an interesting and visible approach to peace education. — 
lished in the Chicago Schools Journal for January-June, 1944, The Greeks personified peace 2700 years ago, but the celebration - 
of the peace goddess seems to have been reserved for the vic- 2 
torious conquest of the Greeks. x 
Modern peace monuments have been erected in commemora- 7 
tion of periods of national and international peace, in memory 
of persons who had devoted a lifetime to peace and other good 
works, for international friendship, and as covenants of inter- : 
national peace. Of the 45 peace monuments known to us, three er 
belong to the last and most important category. 
On International Education: 
Education and the People’s Peace, 10c. Nat'l Educ. Asso., : 
On Citizenship: 
We The Citizens, 10c. bix 
Lite'in Democracy, $1, Both of these to be 
had from Nat’l Congress of Parents and Teachers, - 
| 
New York University Film Sq. 
New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. : 
High School Theatre for Victory Program, Nat'l Thespian 
Honor Society, College Hill, Cincinnati. Excellent list | 
tional committee on es. | 
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PROGRAM FOR LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


PURPOSE 
~ + We believe that the principle of personal participation in the 
WIL must be revitalized. More opportunities must be discovered 
‘tight in the home communities of our members to carry out our 
over-all aims of peace and, most significantly, freedom. Freedom 
means all things to ail men, but to us it means certain concrete 
-human gains that are threatened most seriously by war. 


Here two neglected areas face us. The closer of these is 
the reaction and counter-reaction, brought on by the pressures 
of war, between the various minority, racial, and national groups 
within our communities. Anti-Semitism, vicious and spreading, 
threatens the security of all. Civil liberties, continually on the 
edge of the abyss, need stronger adherents than ever before. Race 
relations, always explosive, await the spark of one overt act in 
many places. The Japanese-Americans, hostages of war, need 
our help in rehabilitation in American life. Labor, temporarily 
semi-secure, needs its gains protected by wide-spread. public 
understanding. Europe and Asia need to be fed. Further away, 
but growing larger and more ominous is the spectre of post-war 
economic collapse. Right now, no end of plans are being pro- 
jected on what is to be done after the war, plans that may make 
or break any hopes we have for a decent world. 


All these problems center in our own home communities, 
and not in some remote peace conference. During the next two 
or three years the thinking and action taken in American towns 
will set the pattern for the future of the world. An apathetic 
American public can defeat the highest hopes for world peace 
‘and -.world freedom. An American public willing to go out and 
struggle for these ideals of peace and freedom will serve as an 
inspiration to almost defeated peoples everywhere. 


Much can be done by members of the WIL working in co- 
operation with all other liberal and decent forces within the 
community. Our past record in advancing many of these matters 
on a national and international scale should inspire us. Our 
present membership exists as a potential force for good, and we 
should throw our weight in the balance t now. 


PROGRAM 
Anti-Semitism 
Is there any expression of anti-Semitism in your community? 
What is the attitude of the city government? Are there local 
committees to combat it? (Check with local Jewish leaders and 
newspaper accounts.) 


What you can do: 

Help all committees working to combat anti-Semitism. If 
none exist, form a Citizens’ Committee for this purpose, enlisting 
‘support of all liberal and decent groups in the city. The work 
of this committee is threefold: 

1. An information center for unions, churches, schools, and 
clubs. Materials and pamphlets distributed from this 
center. 

2. A clinic or laboratory to stimulate promotion of inter- 
religious activities. 

3. A center for registering complaints of any type of anti- 
Semitic activity, such as: Desecration of Jewish graves; 
Molestation of persons and property; Discrimination in 
enrollment in institutions because of creed; Spread of 
political campaign sheets attacking Jewish people in 
— fashion; Radio speeches disparaging Jewish 
people. 

Work to have your educational system incorporate special 
education which will help to prevent anti-Semitism and spread 
understanding of Jewish people. 

Encourage local newspapers to print outstanding achieve- 
ments of Jewish people and their contribution to our local and 
national life. 

When or if Anti-Semitic activity appears: 

Go ona representation to head of city government asking 
for. police protection for Jewish people. 

Urge newspapers to denounce anti-Semitic activity. Ask 
ministers and priests to preach against it. Have speakers in all 
groups urging them to take action to stop spread of this un- 
democratic force. 

Purely personal: Never allow any statement of hatred for 
Jews or of discriminatory feeling toward them to be uttered in 
your presence without challenging it. 

For further help: 

Mrs. Meta Riseman, chm., Nat’l1 WIL Com. on anti-Semitism. 
Anti-Defamation League. 

Committee of Jews and Christians 

American Jewish Committee. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 
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Civil Liberties 

Have there been recent curtailments of civil rights in 
community? Have the courts abused their privileges in the 
handling of any cases? Is the war being used as an argument 
to thwart people’s rights? (Those of conscientious objectors 
and labor are particularly apt to be infringed upon.) 


What you can do: 

Publicize case and wrong action taken. 

Appear as a “friend of the court” to victims of denial of 
basic civil rights. 

Offer bail to those who need it. Form a defense committee 
ona case. 

Keep reminding public officials of the need for maintaining 
civil rights during and because of the war. That’s what we're 
fighting for. 

For further help: 

Mrs. Margaret Hayes, Mrs. Marjorie Matson, co-chm., Nat'l 
WIL Com. on Civil Liberties. 

Workers’ Defense League. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 


Conscientious Objectors 
Do you have a committee to help C.O.s in your community? 
Have there been any outbreaks of reaction against them? _ 


What you can do: 

Set up a central agency, if none exists, for helping objectors 
financially, semi-legally, and spiritually. 

Have lists of persons who will give hospitality to C.O.s on 
furlough. 

Help wives of C.O.s to obtain jobs and lodging. 

Give aid and comfort to men needing interpretation of Selec- 
tive Service Act, men on their way to prison, etc. 

Publicize the work of this committee, so that C.O.s will 
know where to go for help. 


For further help: 

Miss Grace Rhoads, chm., Nat’1 WIL Com. on Conscientious 
Objectors. 

National Council for Conscientious Objectors (1734 F. St., 
Washington 6). 

National Service Board for Religious Objectors (941 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Wash. 1). 

American Friends Service Committee. 


Race Relations 

Is there discrimination in your community against Negroes? 
(or Mexicans?). Check local and state ordinances and laws. 
Have Negroes decent homes? Have they adequate recreational 
facilities? Can they purchase needed materials? Can they eat 
in all restaurants and go to all places of amusement? Check 
with local Negro organizations. 


What you can do: 

Demand better housing for Negroes, especially in defense 
areas. Form a citizens’ committee, write to Federal Housing 
Authority, urge city government action. 

Be sure there is a. Negro representative on all committees 
for re public welfare. 

Bring together groups of Negroes arid white people for 
social and educational activities. Don’t patronize — mix. 

Help Negro churches and organizations in, planning educa- 
tional and recreational activities. Self-help programs and co- 
operatives needed, 

Have mixed groups dine in restaurants, go to theatres and 
movies, 

Form Interracial Fellowship and Work Groups. 

Always work with Negro organizations, not independently. 
They know the local problem and can advise best action. 

Have local white churches invite Negro ministers to preach. 

When outbreaks or obvious friction occurs: 

Publicize the true facts of the case. Look for the real cause, 
not the immediate one. 

Help Negroes in their attempt for civil rights. Appear in 
court on behalf of Negroes. 

Help all local organizations working on such cases. 

Protest actively arid constantly any indecent treatment of 
Negroes by civil authorities, no matter what the cause. 


For further 

Mrs. Sadie D St. Clair, Mrs. Zelma prendt co-chm., Nat'l 
WIL Com. on Race Relations. 

Fellowship House, 1420 Brown St., Phila. 

Nat'l Asso. Advancement of Colored People. 

National Urban League. 
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Japanese-Americans 
Are there attempts made to locate Japanese-Americans 


being 
in your community? Check with War Relocation Authority and 
American Friends Service Committee. 


What you can do: 

Offer your help in finding homes and jobs for Japanese- 
Americans. Go to business men and Chambers of Commerce. 
Help create a friendly understanding before their arrival. 

Provide recreational and educational facilities. Plan for their 
participation in regular community activities. 

When outbreaks or reaction against Japanese-Americans 


occur: 
Go to those responsible for reaction explaining program of 
replacement, government position, etc. 
Publicize facts of the case. Constantly urge publicity break- 
ing down prejudice against Japanese-Americans. 


For further help: 

Mrs. Gladys Walser, chm., Nat’l WIL Com. on Japanese- 
Americans. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

War Relocation Authority. 


Labor 


What status does organized labor have in your community? 
Is labor represented on all committees dealing with the public 
welfare? Are manufacturers or their organizations on the local 
government acting as labor-baiting agencies? Also the press? 


What you can do: 

Visit the local labor leaders (AFL, CIO} and others) to find 
out how they are accepted. 

Offer your help on educational and recreational programs. 
‘Pass out leaflets at plants. 

Know your labor organizational set-up, so that you learn 


j on. 

Ask for representatives to speak to your groups on local 
labor situation. 

Insist on labor participation in all groups which involve the 
public welfare (labor, not a representative sympathetic to labor). 

Help unions in their attempts for better housing, child care, 
decent recreation, in-plant feeding programs, etc. 

Go on representations with labor to vars officials urging 
their help in the problems of labor peculiar to the war (housing, 
recreation, delinquency, etc.) 

Best work with labor can be done through education, legis- 
lation, and recreation committees. 

In any dispute between labor and industry, remember that 
it takes two to make an argument. Find out the facts—not news- 
paper facts, but real ones. Check with labor union officials. 

Publicize the true facts. Don’t allow labor baiting in your 
presence, 

Help unions in every possible way in tension situations. 

Demand cessation of any strike-breaking agericy, whether 
National Guard or thugs. 

Insist on impartiality by local government, until case has 
‘been fully discussed and settled by parties concerned. 


For further help: 

Mrs. Jean Wilcox, chm., Nat] WIL Com. on Labor. 
AFL, CIO. 

James Myers, Federal Council of Churches. 


‘Cooperatives 


Is there a cooperative in your community? Or a buying 
‘club? Are they allowed to advertise in local newspapers? Is 
there an organized reaction against them? 


What you can do: 

Form a buying club, if none exists. 
Include especially members of lower income group, They need 
co-ops most. 

Prepare demonstration of co-op food vs. other advertised 
brands. Include talks on nutrition, etc. 

Form a group of women who will test community stores for 
ceiling price violation, black market, etc. This would naturally 
lead to work on subsidies and consumer protective legislation. 

Join local coop and help its educational and recreational 


program. 
For further help: 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lindemann, chm., Nat’l WIL Com. on 


tives. 
National Consumers Co-operatives, N. Y. 
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Feeding and Rehabilitation of 


Europe 
POP yr in your community interested in aid to the 


Sat Sane by forming a sewing group to make needed 
nform yourself about the limitations and advantages of 
UNERA lend-lease, and private agencies. 


Post-War Economic Planning 

Are there active post-war planning committees in your com- 
munity? Check with Mayor, City Council, War Manpower Com- 
mission, | Labor Unions, Chamber 


with other national, State, and governmental agencies? 


What you can ‘do: 
Act as a leavening agency in all the committees possible. 
Help with educational programs. Do research on community 


committees to consider special problems of hous- 


Encourage 
‘ing, recreational and educational 


etc. 


AFL ‘ 
a Asso. post-war plans, Government 


The WIL should not lose its identity in these activities, 
though the work accomplished is more important than the pres- 
ervation of a name. It seems to us, however, that the WIL 
should serve as the economy organization for liberal women. 
There are organizations working for each of the i 
ities mentioned, but by working in the WIL any li 

can keep in touch with and serve all these democratic f 
our National and International organization will inform us of 
similar activity in other parts of the country and the world. 


be directed to the national chairman for this 
Conn. 


C. Kramer, Box 1097, New Haven, 
* * * 


JANE ADDAMS CALENDAR, 1945 . 


For the third year the Jane Addams Calendar will be pro- 
ture is a “Tribute to ane Alidams” 
Balch, iy days of 


of course, ha’ 
Sarah Cleghorn, who has shown a perceptive discrimination. We 
are using the same lovely picture by Violet Oakley, since nothing 
could more beautifully portray Miss Addams’ character and spirit. 


| 
For further help: 
American Friends Service Committee, 7 
American Red Cross. 
program for your community? Are they broadly representative «a 
of the whole community? Are they educating the public through ; 
public meetings, the press, radio, etc.? What is their association ; 
needs, H 
In all activities remember that only by creating a decent ‘ 
America can we help to create a decent world. Our practice at a 
home will give us experience for doing a better world-wide job. Be 
-Germany must be rebuilt, reparations must be settled, cartels Z| 
must be prevented, imperialism must be curbed, but rebuilding ~ 
your local community is the first step to any of these. That > 
_is within our scope. Keep in touch with all plans for international i 
cooperation in post-war planning, but start practicing in your . 
own community. 
Never forget that we believe in peace, but also in freedom, q 
and only by freedom for all peoples, in all phases of living, can 
we have real peace. : 
Our printer has assured us that we shall have a sufficient 4 
supply to cover previous subscribers and some new ones, The : 
price remains the same, $1 each. Send your orders immediately 
to Mrs. Roberta C. Kramer, P.O. Box 1097, New Haven, Conn. 
(NOT Philadelphia. | 


LOLA MAVERICK LLOYD 
IN MEMORIAM 
By Tracy D. Mygatt 


A fighter for the warless world! 
Soldier of Peace who saw all men as one! 
Steadfast you toiled, though giant bolts were hurled, 
Your only aim the good straight race to run. 
Never for you the easy ways of peace, 
The silken dalliance, sweet breezes soft, 
Austere, you labored for the great release— 
All nations one, the flag you held aloft! 
So, in the anguished vigils of their strife, 
I think the lads who die in alien lands 
Would bless you for your clear unswerving life, 
Would bid us take the torch from your dear hands! 
Thus shall your dream come true! Thus shall there be 
In realized Peace, your immortality! 


LOLA MAVERICK LLOYD 
November 24, 1875 — July 25, 1944 


Warm and close the WILPF treasures its memories of 
that unflinching, yet always lovable fighter for the good world, 
Lola Maverick Lloyd. 


Impossible adequately to express in so brief space the three 


decades of vigorous, far-seeing devotion rendered by this pacifist, . 


feminist and builder of World Government. 1914, the world’s 
call to arms, opened her eyes to the new vision, and she became 
a founder of the Women’s Peace Party. Thereupon in swift 
succession, and in close cooperation with her life-long friend 
and colleague, Rosika Schwimmer, the brilliant Hungarian paci- 
fist, came the organizing of the Hague Congress of Women, the 
Ford Neutral Conference for Continuous Mediation, and the 
International Committee for Immediate Mediation. As her 
daughter, Georgia Lloyd says, in her recent impressive volume, 
“Searchlight on Peace Terms,” written in collaboration with 
Edith Wynner: “These popular attempts to end war by peaceful 
means through continuous mediation are unique in history because 
of their democratic character and initiation by women.” 


It was out of the Hague Congress, known at first as the 
:“International Committee of Women for Permanent Peace”, 
that the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
was born. And to it, as co-founder with Jane Addams and others, 
Mrs. Lloyd was to bring signal service for many years. 

Ardent hater of militarism and war, repeatedly knowing de- 
feat, she never once lost enthusiasm or zeal. In the ominous 
April of ’17, she pleaded with Congressmen until the last ditch 
to keep us out of war. With the Declaration, she devoted herself 
to strengthening the Peace forces. In the Spanish Civil War 
again she took Mediation as her rallying-cry, as likewise in 
World War II. In the final seven years of her life, she worked 
with clear vision as co-founder and international chairman of the 
Campaign for World Government, for the creation of the supra- 
national state, a true World Government, federal in structure, 
all-inclusive, democratic, with enforcement of law on individ- 
ual world-citizens, not nations. For she believed that our own 
Founding Fathers, in the Convention of 1787, in their final 
choosing of so commonsense a pattern for our jealous, suspicious 
little states, deserve to be followdd in the World Government 
at last to produce a warless world. Interested readers can learn 
much from her terse pamphlet “Common Questions About the 
Future United States of the World.” 


Lola Maverick Lloyd would not want the tribute of our 
tears. She might even be a bit humorous about them—for who 
of us who knew and loved her can forget that characteristic 
humor? No, it is work she asks of us. Not, I think, “Work, 
for the night is coming!” Rather, she would rally us, “Work, 
for the day is breaking!” And surely, in her far-seeing selfless 
devotion, she brought that day hearer for all the children of men. 


The October meeting of the National Board of the WIL 
will be held in Chicago on the 2lst and 22nd, preceded on the 
20th by a Regional Conference to which all members in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kentucky, North and South Dakota are especially invited and 
to stay over to some of the sessiong of the Board. A special 
feature of the Board meetings will be the honoring of Miss Zonia 
Baber, one of our original leaders. A later issue will carry an 
account of this occasion. 


FOUR LIGHTS 


READING. LIST 
suggested by the Religious Contacts Committee, Kath- 
leen W. Sayre, chairman. 


BOOKS 
rT Victory to Peace, Paul Hutchinson. Willett, Clark & Co., 


Man “4 Society in Calamity, P. A. Sorokin. E. P. Dutton, $3. 

The Fall ot permanant Prof, G. J. Heering. FOR Publica- 
tions, 5 

Humiliation with Honor, Vera Brittain. FOR Publications, * 

Secretly Armed, Allan A. Hunter. Harpers, $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS 
Publications of the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C., particularly: 
1. Statement of Guiding iples. 
2. A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace. 
3. A Message from the National Study Conference of the 
Churches (the Delaware Message). 
5. Data Material and Discussion Questions for a Just and 
Durable Peace. 
9. Statement of Political Propositions. 
The R. Alfred Hassler. FOR, 2929 
Seed of Chaos, Vera Brittain. FOR, 2929 Broadway, N.Y.C., 50c. 
About 100 copies available. The original British pamphlet 
_ which was compiled “Massacre by Bombing,” now out 
print. 
War, Transition and Peace, WIL and other organizations. 15c. 
The Relevance of an Impossible Ideal, Prof. G. H. C. Macgregor. 
FOR, 2929 Broadway, N.Y.C., 20c. An answer to the views 
of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Fellowship Magazine, 2929 Broadway, N.Y.C. Monthly, $1.50 
a year. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

ee 3 = Will, Allan A. Hunter. FOR, 2929 Broadway, 
Secretly Armed, Allan A. Hunter. Harpers, $1.50. 
Forerunners Study Books, 2929 N.Y.C.: 

The Next Peace, R. Alfred Hassler, 2. 

Pattern for Peacemakers, R. Alfred ‘Hassler, 25c. 

New Wars for Old, Frank Olmstead, 25c. 

Exit Empire, Vernon Nash, 25c. 

pooner Manual, R. Alfred Hassler, 15c (for shave study 


oups) 
The » four-page monthly magazine, 50c a year. 


WATER RIGHTS TREATY 

One of the most important matters relative to Mexico and 
the United States will be decided this fall in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee—the matter of the ratification or the non- 
ratification of the Water Rights Treaty with Mexico. 

This treaty was explained in detail in an article by Heloise 
Brainerd in the May issue of “Four Lights” and a memorandum 
concerning it was sent to 100 organizations and universities in this 
country. The memorandum asked them to write to the members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee from their respective 
states urging our ratification of the treaty. The response has 
been gratifying. 

Members of the WIL will want to be reminded of this need 
for action. 

Senate Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Tom Connally, Tex., Chairman; Walter George, Ga.; Robert 
.Wagner, N. Y.; Elbert Thomas, Utah; James Murray, Montana; 
Claude Pepper, Fla.; Theodore Green, R. I.; Alben Barkley, 
Ky.; Robert Reynolds, N. C.; Joseph Guffey, Pa.; Guy 
Ia.; Bennett Clark, Mo.; Carter Glass, Va.; James Tunnell, Del.; 
Hiram Johnson, Cal; Arthur Vandenberg, ich. ; Capper, 
Kan.; Wallace White, ie Me.; Henrik Shipstead, M inn.; 

Nye, ‘N. D.; James Davis, Pa.; Warren Austin, Vt.; Robert 
La Follette, Wis. 

* —Elsie L. Picon. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Four new Christmas Cards, prepared by the Minnesota 
Branch, are ready at 5c each. Further information will appear in 
the November FOUR LIGHTS; meanwhile — and orders 
may be addressed to Mrs. Hazel R. Lind, 4849 29th Ave. S.. 
Minneapolis 6, Minn., om Phila. 


FOUR LIGHTS—Owned and published by Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom: Nat’l Literature Dept., 1924 Chestnut St., Phila. la Pa. 
Entered as second class matter 12, 1942, at the Pa, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. ub. "monthly except Sept. = 
scription 50c - Single, 5c. Nat'l. Exec. ory 1734 F, W., Wash., D. 
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